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H0I.1EMAKSRS'  CHAT  TUESDAY  JULY  30,  1940 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 11    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
r  U.S.D.A. 
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Summer  cooking  questions  have  "been  piling  up  in  the  mairbag.  Some  of  them 
are  the  old  familiar  questions  housewives  ask  every  year  about  this  time.  Others 
are  new  inquiries.    Today  both  old  and  new  are  up  for  answer  from  the  foods  experts. 

First  comes  one  of  these  old  familiar  questions.    A  young  housekeeper  asks: 
"K0w  can  I  make  a  pie  of  juicy  fruit  without  having  a  soaked  and  soggy  crust  on  the 
bottom?" 

One  good  way  to  keep  the  lower  crust  from  soaking  up  the  fruit  juice  is  to 
bake  the  crust  before  you  put  in  the  fruit,  and  thicken  the  fruit  slightly  before 
you  put  it  in  the  pie.    Let  me  illustrate  with  two  of  the  juciest  pie- fruits — 
cherries  and  berries.    Here's  how  to  prepare  the  filling  for  a  cherry  or  berry  pie. 
First,  simmer  the  raw  fruit  in  a  saucepan  about  5  minutes — just  long  enough  to  bring 
out  the  juice.    Then,  drain  off  the  juice  and  cool  it.    When  it  is  cool,  add  corn- 
starch for  thickening,  and  cook  until  the  juice  becomes  thick  and  clear.    N0w  add 
fruit,  sugar,  butter  and  a  bit  of  salt.    Pour  this  hot  fruit  mixture  into  the  baked 
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shell  of  pie  crust. 

4  Some  people  like  an  open  fruit  pie,  others  like  crust  over  the  top.    A  favor- 

ite way  of  making  cherry  pie  is  to  have  criss-cross  strips  of  pastry  over  the  top. 
If  you  want  to  put  crust  on  top,  bake  the  lower  crust  until  it  is  firm  but  not  brown. 
That  is,  bake  it  until  it  is  almost  but  not  quite  done.    Put  in  the  fruit  filling, 
and  then  lay  the  uncooked  pastry  over  the  top.    N0w  return  the  pie  to  the  oven  only 
long  enough  to  bake  the  top  crust.    Do  you  know  the  trick  about  making  the  top  and 


bottom  crust  stick  together?    Just  moisten  the  uncooked  pastry  at  the  place  where  it 

iileets  the  lower  crust. 

This  question  reminds  me  of  another  about  fruit  pie.    The  second  question  is 
about  cornstarch  versus  flour  for  thickening.    Here's  how  the  letter  puts  it:  "Which 
is  tetter — cornstarch  or  flour  for  thickening  fruit  juice  in  pie  filling?" 

Both  cornstarch  and  flour  are  good  thickeners.    Which  you  use  depends  on  the 
appearance  you  want  to  get  in  your  pie.    Cornstarch  "becomes  clear,  almost  translucent,, 
as  it  cooks  in  a  liquid.    So  a  "bright-colored  fruit  juice  like  cherry  or  berry  is 
usually  more  attractive  if  thickened  with  cornstarch.    Flour  gives  the  juice  a  cloudy 
appearance,  and  makes  it  look  less  like  the  natural  fruit  in  color.    But  if  you  are 
making  a  cream  or  chocolate  pie,  say,  flour  is  all  right  for  thickening. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  other  points  worth  knowing    about  cornstarch.  Cornstarch 
contains  more  starch  than  flour,  so  it  has  more  thickening  power.    You  don't  have  to 
use  as  much  of  it  as  flour.    The  strong  acid  in  lemon  juice  weakens  the  thickening 
power  of  cornstarch,  so  you  have  to  use  more  of  the  starch  in  lemon  pie,  than  in 
chocolate  pie. 

That's  all  the  pie  questions  up  for  answer  today.    But  waiting  here  is  one 
question  about  fruit  jelly,  another  ahout  preserves,  and  a  question  about  canned 
fruits. 

Here's  the  question  about  fruit  jelly.    Writes  a  housewife:    "Last  summer  I 
put  up  a  lot  of  fruit  jelly  of  different  kinds.    I  was  very  careful  to  seal  each  glass 
with  paraffin.    Yet  before  the  summer  was  over  many  glasses  had  molded.    Will  you  tell 
A  how  to  avoid  trouble  with  mold  on  the  jelly  I'm  putting  up  this  season?" 

The  experts  in  jelly-making  give  3  important  points  in  preventing  mold  on 
jelly.    The  first  point  is:  Sterilize  all  jelly  glasses  carefully  before  you  pour  the 
hot  sirup  into  the  glasses.    The  second  point  is:  Seal  every  glass  carefully  with 
Paraffin,  and  cover  with  a  tight  tin  lid.    The  third  point  is:  Store  the  jelly  in  a 
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cool,  dry  place.    Warmth  and  dampness  encourage  mold  and  fermentation.    Even  the 
most  careful  paraffin  seal  may  not  fte"  able  to  keep  mold  from  growing  in  warm,  moist 
surroundings.    Moisture  collects  "beneath  the  paraffin  and  breaks  the  seal.  Then 
molds  or  yeast  in  the  air  get  in  and  start  growing  on  the  jelly. 

So  much  for  today's  jelly  problem.    Now  here's  a  letter  reporting  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  preserves.    A  housewife  writes  that  the  pieces  of  fruit  in  hef 
quince  and  pear  preserves  are  always  tough  and  hard.    What's  the  reason? 

Too  much  sugar  or  too  thick  a  sirup  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooking  may  make 
firm  fruits  hard  and  tough  rather  than  tender.    Quince  and  all  other  firm  fruits 
need  to  cook  tender  before  the  sirup  becomes  too  thick  and  concentrated.    So  start 
cooking  them  in  a  very  thin  sirup.    As  the  cooking  continues,  the  fruit  will  become 
softer  but  won't  lose  its  shape,  and  the  sirup  will  become  thick.    Then  you'll  have 
fine  preserves.    Quince  preserves  need  to  cook  only  until  the  sirup  reaches  the 
jelly  stage  because  quinces  contain  so  much  pectin. 

How  for  the  last  question  from  a  lady  who  has  just  opened  some  canned  pears 
and  find  they  have  a  purplish  color.    They  look  pretty  enough,  she  says,  but  she  is 
worried  for  fear  this  purple  color  may  be  a  harmful  type  of  spoilage. 

The  canning  experts  say  not.    They  say  red  fruits,  pears,  and  even  peaches 
sometimes  take  on  a  purple  color  in  the  can.    It's  harmless  change.    The  fruit  is 
perfectly  safe  and  good  to  eat. 

That's  all  for  today  except  to  remind  you  again  of    Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 1800. 
This  is  the  bulletin  on  homemade  jellies,  jams  and  preserves.    As  long  as  the  supply 
lasts  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  is  yours  free.    Just  send  a  postcard  asking  for  it  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.    Once  more:  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No. 1800  on  jellies,  jams  and  preserves  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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